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ADVENTURE AT MACAO. 


Ir is the custom at Hong-kong, during the hot 
weather, to take a run to Macao, a Portuguese 
settlement on the coast of China. A steamer, 
belonging to an American firm, makes the voyage 
in about three hours; and what with the fine air 
and the suavity of the captain—a powerfully built 
man, known as Gentleman Connell—the voyage is 
particularly pleasant. Macao is almost an island, 
with a delightful broad drive between it and the 
mainland, and possesses a governor, chief-justice, 
and all the paraphernalia of a colony. Great 
Britain is, if anything, out of pocket with its 
colonies, It has to look after them to a certain 
extent, and gets nothing for doing so but the 
honour of the thing. The Dutch and Portuguese 
take a different view of these matters. They make 
a job of their colonies, making each not only pay 
its own expenses, but yield a certain revenue in 
cash to the mother country. To do this advan- 
tageously, all depends on the art of squeezing. The 
Dutch are reputedly good at that; but I am 
inclined to think that they scarcely come up to 
the Portuguese, one of whose objects is to get 
money out of their colonial dependencies, 

The remittances from Macao to Portugal are 
looked upon as a legitimate revenue of the country, 
and as such receive notice in the annual budget. 
But how can Macao, a small port on the coast of 
China, with its trade pretty nearly gone, manage 
to succour the national exchequer? It does so by 
means of.some profits out of the coolie traffic, and 
from its gambling-houses—neither of them very 
respectable, as sources to be drawn on by a Euro- 
pean community ; yet such is the fact. What we 
propose, is to give an idea of what is done by a 
manipulation of the gambling-house system. 

The great game pursued by the Macanese is called 
Yat, Ye, Sam, Se—being the first four of the Chinese 
numerals, one, two, three, four. The counters 
employed are small copper coins, called cash, with 
a square hole in the centre. Near a pile of cash is 
a square metal plate, each side numbered—one, 
two, three, four. On any of these numbers the 


gamblers deposit their stakes. When all is ready, 
the president banker takes a handful of cash from 
the heap, and setting it apart, draws the coins one 
by one towards him with an ivory stick, repeating 
aloud, as he does so, ‘Yat, ye, sam, se’ (‘One, 
two, three, four’), when whatever remains is the 
winning number. For instance, suppose that in 
his grasp he had picked up eighty-six ; the fours 
divided into it would be twenty-one times and 
two remaining ; consequently, two would be the 
winning number. Supposing you had staked a 
dollar, say on number two, an assistant of the 
banker would then hand the winner four dollars 
(the dollar staked, and three added), less seven per 
cent. discount upon the three dollars won, which 
discount he claims as his share. These houses are 
frequented by all classes—high and low, rich and 
poor, and cannot but be considered sources of de- 
moralisation. I will not, however, discuss the moral 
aspect of the case, but proceed to my adventure. 

It was in the heat of summer, the thermometer 
in-doors shewing as much as ninety-eight, that 
one Saturday afternoon I determined to leave 
Hong-kong behind me for a day or two, and take 
a trip to Macao. After a pleasant run, on the 
evening of our arrival at Macao, three of my friends 
and I, leaving our hotel, proceeded to one of the 
gambling establishments, more to satisfy our curi- 
osity than anything else. We found the proprietor 
and all his staff, including the banker, shouting 
and gesticulating towards a not over-well-dressed 
Macanese. Upon inquiring the cause, we were 
told that the man had been playing, and had lost 
all his ready-money ; and, moreover, had staked 
his watch, which he had also lost ; when he then 
tendered his chain, and a few trinkets attached to 
it, at the same time naming a certain sum that he 
required for them. The amount was evidently 
too large, for the Chinaman would only give him 
one half of what he had asked; thereupon the 
Macanese became furious. One of my com- 


panions tried to reason with the man, and he at © 


first appeared to listen with attention ; but in a 
few minutes he turned the whole of his ire upon 


my friend. There are certain phrases in Chinese | 
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denunciations which are used very freely amongst 
themselves, but which they are very careful not 
to use towards a foreigner, unless, indeed, they 
are mad, or drunk, On the present occasion, lan- 
guage was employed towards one of us that was 
altogether beyond endurance, and as no police- 
officer was at hand, the wretch paid the penalty of 
his rudeness by being instantly knocked down, I 
do not defend this violence. It might have been 
better to walk quietly and contemptuously away. 
Yet, the punishment was probably nothing more 
than the fellow expected, for he rose to his feet, and 
half apologised, and we thought no more about the 
matter. The house was quieted; the proprietor 
|} came and proffered us his thanks. We watched 
the game for a few minutes, and then left. In 
passing out, we noticed that our Macanese friend 
had left before us; but this did not surprise us, 
We made direct for our hotel, and passed down 
one or two streets, when, in turning a corner, we 
suddenly confronted a file of soldiers. We were 
called upon to halt, which we did; and then 
stepped forward our Macanese friend, and, before 
the sergeant, accused us of assaulting him. 

We were ordered to fall in between the soldiers, 
and were then marched off to the guard-room. 
Arrived there, the charge was taken down, and 
we were politely asked our names and addresses, 
which we at once gave. We then asked to see 
some one in authority, and after waiting for 
about half an hour, one of the junior captains pre- 
sented himself. We stated our case to him as 
clearly as possible ; and Welby, one of the party, 
asked whether, provided we could find bail for our 
appearance on the morrow—Sunday—we could not 
return to our hotel. He replied in the affirma- 
tive, but added, that only one of us would be 
allowed to leave to try and obtain it, and that 
under escort, and that the bail must be a resident 
‘of, and not a visitor to the place. My friend 
who had actually committed the assault at once 
determined that he would go, and promised to be 
with us again in the course of half an hour. 

We lit our cigars, and entered into conversation 
with the officer in charge of the guard, but that 
half-hour hung very heavily on our hands. We 
tried to look and appear cheerful, but were not 
very successful, In about three-quarters of an 
hour, our friend appeared with a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, whom he at once introduced to 
us as Mr Anderson, of a mercantile firm, whom he 
had fortunately met as he was making his way 
home. Welby at once explained how matters 
stood, and the unfortunate predicament in which 
he had placed us, who were then anxiously waiting 
his return. He laughed, and at once accompanied 
him back to our small prison. Having introduced 
himself to the captain, and explained who and 
what he was, he was readily admitted as our bail. 
We were then told that we would have to appear 
before the chief magistrate the next morning at 
eleven o'clock, which we promised to do. We 
left the place thankful to Mr Anderson in no 
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small degree for having released us from one of 
the dirtiest and most miserable guard-rooms it has 
ever been my lot to behold. Mr Anderson 
accompanied us a short way home, to take care 
of us, as he jocularly remarked, and then took 
leave of us for the night. 

I for one felt anything but comfortable about the 
matter : we knew that the utmost punishment they 
would award us would be a simple fine: but it 
would not at all sound well to hear our Hong-kong 
friends talking about it, and indeed, might lead us 
into a little trouble. The next morning after 
breakfast our friend Mr Anderson kindly called to 
accompany us to the court. Upon entering the 
court, which was only a large room, with a long 
table in the centre surrounded by chairs, we found 
the chief of police alone, sitting at the table writ- 
ing. He at once rose from his seat, shook hands 
with Mr Anderson, whom he evidently recognised, 
and with each of us. He at once entered into the 
case, and requested us to state exactly how the 
fracas occurred. Welby turned spokesman, and in 
rather a clever and humorous manner, detailed 
the whole circumstances ; but particularly dwell- 
ing upon the grave insult he had received from our 
Macanese friend in his using the offensive expres- 
sion. When he had finished, our chief of police 
at once addressed himself to our prosecutor, and in 
language not the politest in the world, told him 
that instead of his being the prosecutor he ought 
to have been the prisoner. ‘How dare he,’ he 
said, ‘make use of such language to English gentle- 
men? Did he know who he was, and what they 
were? Would he attempt to insult His Excellency 
the governor? He might as well;’ and much 
more to the same purpose, until the poor fellow 
actually trembled, and I really think that he 
imagined that he was the prisoner, and not we. 
The chief then drew us on one side, and told us 
that he thought the matter might be arranged 
between us without its going before the magistrate, 
and intimated that, as the prosecutor appeared to 
be not very well off, a present of a few dollars would 
be most acceptable to him. We gladly coincided 
with him, and thought ourselves lucky in getting 
off so cheaply. Welby at once went to the man, 
and was in the act of tendering him the money, 
when who should enter the room but the magis- 
trate himself! The amicable arrangement was at 
once at an end, and we retired to our places round 
the table. 

Whatever we might have thought of the chief’s 
proceedings, and it was certainly with no small 
wonderment, the off-hand manner of hushing up 
a case was certainly placed in the shade by 
what followed afterwards from His Worship the 
magistrate. He politely requested us to be seated, 
and drawing from his pocket a cigar-case, took one, 
and then handed the case round to us, At the 
time it struck me as something superbly comical, 
that we as prisoners should be quietly sitting at 
the same table as the magistrate and chief of 
police, smoking our cigars, and that the prosecutor 
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should be left standing cowering, hat in hand, as 
if he were about to receive a sentence of penal 
servitude. After a hurried conversation between 
the two heads of departments, the magistrate, 
without reading out the charge, or even speakin, 
a word to us, turned upon the prosecutor, om 
asked him what he had to say for himself. The 
man looked first at us, then at the magistrate, and 
back to us again in o— wonderment, that he, 
the prosecutor in a case of assault, should be stand- 
ing cap in hand, whilst we, prisoners, should be 
seated at the magistrate’s table, hats on, and ci 

in mouth, and should be quietly called upon for 
an explanation. For a few moments he seemed as 
one that had lost the use of his tongue, and in fact 
he had done so ; but all at once, he poured forth 
such a harangue in Portuguese, that it was now 
the magistrate’s turn to look surprised at the 
daring impudence of the fellow. That he, a chief 
magistrate, and born in Portugal, should allow a 
fellow like this, a Macanese, half-Portuguese and 
half-Chinese, to address him in this manner ; the 
thing was too much for him, and if he ever had 
the slightest sympathy with him, there was none 
now ; no, not one atom. With a ‘Silence, dog!’ 
that sounded through the whole house, he whis- 
pered a few words to the chief of police, who rose, 
and noiselessly left the room, He then, addressin 
us, thanked us for our attendance, and a) legiasl 
for the trouble and inconvenience to which we had 
been put, shook us each by the hand, and wished 
us good-morning! As we descended the stairs we 
met our friend the chief, and with him a sergeant 
and two rank-and-file. Pointing to the soldiers, 
we asked what they were for. ‘Oh, to teach that 
dog up-stairs a lesson” We had got off cheap our- 
selves, but how about the poor fellow up-stairs ? 
I did not like the matter, and determined to see 
if I could not get him released. I half hinted as 
much to the chief, but he very promptly told me 
that I had far better leave matters alone; and 
seeing that it was no use further interfering, we 
took our departure. 

On the way home I asked Mr Anderson for an 
explanation of the morning’s proceedings, which he 
gave, if I remember right, in these words: ‘You 
wonder, young men, at the extraordinary, polite 
manner in which you were treated this morning, 
and at that farce of a court of justice. But it is 
not ome so. They can punish you there quite 
as severely as they can in Hong-kong, and very 
often do so, But in this case it was the ved 
course that they could consistently pursue tow 
you. Money was at the bottom of it. The Portu- 
guese home government have demanded this year a 
very much r contribution from Macao than 
they are quite prepared to pay; and if this money 
is not forthcoming, His a who is 80 
comfortably seated at Government House, will be 
quietly asked to resign. Now, their principal 
revenue is from the gambling-houses ; these they 
farm out to one man, who again sublets them to 
others, who are the actual — of them. Inthe 
course of a month they will be put up to auction 
for the next year, and everything depends — 
the amount the keepers make out of them, whether 
they will bring twenty-five per cent. under or 
over last year’s price. If the houses get into bad 
repute, the Europeans will not uent them ; 
and if such a case as yours got wind, they would 
be deserted: the consequence would be that it 
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would be a case of twenty-five per cent. under, and 
not over. I have mentioned that the whole of 
these houses are farmed out to one man ; would it 
surprise you to hear who that one is? I will tell 
you—the Chief of Police.’ 


GLENCAIRN, 
A DRAMATIC STORY IN THREE ACTS. 
THIRD ACT. 


Srrrine quietly at home in Edinburgh, and perus- 
ing the Scotsman newspaper, Mr Smith, member of 
the firm of Marshall and Sons, had his attention 
riveted on a paragraph descriptive of certain 
proceedings in New York concerning Jay Gould 
and a person styling himself the Right Hon. Lord 
Gordon. The circumstances narrated bore so close 
a resemblance to the transactions connected with 
Lord Glencairn, as to stimulate curiosity, and he 
resolved to procure, if possible, some details on the 
subject. In this there was little difficulty. Mr 
Smith happened to have a friend in New York, 
and to him he wrote for information respecting 
the appearance and character of Gordon; for if 
he were Glencairn who had fraudulently purchased 
a quantity of jewellery in Edinburgh, there might 
still be a possibility of getting payment sufficient 
to cover the loss. 

In due time, a number of newspapers were 
received from New York, which left little doubt 
that Gordon was the missing Glencairn. To place 
the matter beyond dispute, it would have been 
satisfactory to procure a photograph of Gordon from 
New York; but such could not be supplied. In 
that city numerous attempts had been made to get 
Gordon photographed, without avail. His lord- 
ship was well aware that if his photograph were 
put in circulation, it might reach England, and 
bring down upon him a host of tradesmen whom 
he had succeeded in swindling. Keenly on the 
alert, he was able to baffle every effort to be photo- 
graphed. New York artists in the photographic 
line do not stick upon trifles to accomplish their 
object. Denied access to his lordship, one of them 
planted his apparatus on the top of a house oppo- 
site his hotel, and watched an opportunity of 
taking a catch likeness of him when he appeared 
at any of the windows. All was in vain. Gordon 
took care never to keep his head steady for a single 
moment. He kept it so constantly shaking as 
to defeat the operator. An attempt was made to 
photograph him when under examination in court, 
but this also failed. When his lordship saw the 
apparatus planted within clear view of his counte- 
nance, he complained to the judge of the insult, 
and the persevering but disconcerted artist was 
forced to retire. On one occasion, a draughtsman, 
slyly peeping out from behind a person in the 
court, managed to take his likeness in pencil. The 
sketch, however, could not be called effective, and 
was of no practical service. As we write, this 
pencil sketch is on the table before us. 

Although no photograph of Gordon could be 
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obtained from America, Mr Smith was fortunate 
in procuring a carte de visite of Glencairn from the 
office of the solicitor in London already mentioned, 
and this he transmitted to the attorneys employed 
by Gould in prosecuting Gordon, in New York. 
The carte de visite was received by the attorneys 
with a shout of delight. It at once shewed 
that Glencairn and Gordon were one and the 
same person. Gould could now incontestably 
prove that the person he had credulously in- 
trusted with his property was a roving English 
impostor. To satisfy the ends of justice, all that 
was required was to procure the attendance of 
Smith in New York. Mr Smith, however, was in 
Scotland at the head of a large business concern, 
and a trip across the Atlantic, in order to be put 
in the witness-box, might neither be pleasant nor 
convenient. Still, he must be induced to come at 
all hazards, The expense of doing so not to be 
thought of. Smith, in fact, without knowing it, 
was now master of the situation. 

Without anticipating any such summons, he 
received a telegram, beseeching him to come to 
New York on important business. All his expenses 
would be paid by Mr Gould. And he would be 
so good as intimate his departure, and the name of 
the steam-vessel in which he took his passage. 
Considering what he had endured from Glencairn’s 
proceedings, and desirous of pursuing a quiet life, 
Smith naturally shrunk from the adventure ; on the 
other hand, from the possibility of stopping the 
career of a man who had for years audaciously 
preyed on society, a strong sense of public duty 
overcame personal considerations. His partners in 
business did not quite relish the idea, but managing 
to overcome their scruples, he secured a berth in 
the mail-steamer Batavia, to sail from Liverpool 
on the 8th October 1872. 

In a small book printed for private circulation, 
Mr Smith gives a graphic account of his voyage 
and subsequent excursions. He mentions that he 
was in a good ship, but the weather proved to be 
boisterous, and for several days he lay helpless in 
his berth, though in this respect he was not 
singular, ‘only seven out of a hundred and fifty 
cabin passengers being able to appear in the state- 
room during the storm.’ On the ninth day after 
leaving Liverpool, the vessel came in sight of 
Newfoundland ; then, there was some trouble, if 
not danger, in sailing through the fogs, with the 
steam-whistle constantly sounding. No accident, 
however, happened, and the Batavia arrived safely 
at its destination on the morning of Sunday, 
October 20. The passengers were landed at New 
Jersey city, on the opposite side of the Hudson 
River from New York. A party, he says, was 
waiting his arrival with a carriage and pair, and 


| he was driven—carriage, horses, and all—on to 


one of the ferry-boats, across to the city of New 
York. Now begin some experiences which he 
has modestly refrained from mentioning in his 
book. 

In the brief space which had elapsed since 


touching land, Mr Smith was unpleasantly made 
aware that his life was in danger, and that it 
would be necessary for him to exercise the greatest 
possible circumspection. A person would be 
constantly hovering round him to secure his 
personal safety. Partisans in the interest or 
direct employment of Gordon would not scruple 
to put him hors de combat. Not agreeable intel- 
ligence this for a peacefully disposed Scotsman, 
that assassins were on the watch to stab or shoot 
him, and that he must take care what he was 
about. Had he known of any such perils before 
leaving home, it is not the least likely that even 
under any sense of public duty he would have 
budged from the family fireside. However, here 
he was, and had to make the best of things. 

The aspect of the lofty buildings, the crowded 
thoroughfares, and novelties of various kinds, 
helped to banish apprehensions of immediate 
danger. He was first driven to the Clarendon 
Hotel, where a splendid suite of rooms awaited 
him, and to which he was lifted by an elevator. 
The charge for the apartments was three pounds 
sterling a day; but no matter what it was, Mr 
Smith’s bills were to be all paid by Gould. With 
the hints he had received, and while Gordon 
was in New York, Mr Smith, neither in this 
superb hotel nor in the Astor House, in which he 
was subsequently lodged, attended the table-Phéte. 
He took all his meals in his own rooms, and by 
particular instruction did not shew himself in 
the passages. He usually kept the doors locked. 
This worthy individual, in fact, during much of 
the time he was in America, felt himself to be 
a kind of prisoner under an escort. The circum- 
stance of having to exercise such extraordinary 
precautions gives one an impressive idea of the 
state of society in New York, where, as has been 
sometimes observed, life is less secure than it is 
in Naples or Constantinople. 

Taken before the supreme court on the 30th 
October, Smith underwent a lengthened examina- 
tion regarding Lord Glencairn and his transactions 
with him. His statements were clear and to the 
point. He verified the photograph of Glencairn, 
which he ‘had furnished to the prosecution, and 
it was forthwith marked and bound up with the 
proceedings. Now lying before us, we cannot but 
view it as a testimony to the value of the photo- 
graphic art in tracking out criminals, and bringing 
them to justice.* The witness produced notes 
which he had received in the course of business 
from Glencairn, bearing the earl’s coronet, the 
monogram H. G., and the signature H. Glencairn. 


These were also marked and put up along with | 
the evidence. As an instance of his lordship’s | 
familiarity of intercourse and duplicity of char- | 


acter, he mentioned how cordially he spoke of 
Smith’s eldest son, the lad of about twenty years 


* Copies of the photograph of Glencairn alias Gordon, 
bearing a fac-simile of his signature, may be procured 
from Mr John Horsburgh, photographer, 131 Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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of age, to whom he had benevolently given his 
advices. ‘I will tell you, said his lordship, ‘ what 
transpired when I was your boy’s age : at break- 
fast-time my father called me into his room, and 
said to me: “Hubert, you have now come to 
that time of life when you are going to enter 
the world ; you know how bright your prospects 
are; deny yourself nothing; whatever your taste 
or inclination leads you to, gratify it ; but never 
do anything you would not like me to know;” 
then his lordship addressing me: That is the 
advice I would give you regarding your boy.’ 

In these legal proceedings, Mr Smith gave some 
other assistance both in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and all things concurred to shew that the 
person styling himself The Right Honourable 
Lord Gordon, was no other than the adventurer in 
high life who had figured in England and Scotland 
under the title of Lord Glencairn. Gordon foresaw 
that, if he abided his trial for getting securities and 
money on false pretences, he would be proved to be 
a swindler of the first magnitude, and committed 
to prison for probably several years ; and that as 
Smith, the prime witness against him, could not 
intermediately be put out of the way, the best 
thing he could do would be to abscond, although 
in doing so a heavy loss would be suffered by 
those confiding individuals who had become his 
bail. Likea despicable and selfish coward, Gordon 
secretly went off, and after a long and dreary 
journey took refuge in Manitoba,a western province 
of Canada, on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, and 
adjoining the state of Minnesota, pertaining to 
the United States—the very heart of the North 
American continent. 

Alas! poor wretch, like a hunted wild animal, 
he was now put to his last shifts, All his stories 
about his immense wealth, his vast heritable pro- 
perty, his titles to nobility, his lordly coronet and 
monogram, were at length, in the most humiliating 
circumstances, discovered to be a downright cheat. 
A terrible Nemesis was on his tracks, In the 
general economy of the world, it is observable, 
that even in momentous affairs, when some grand 
act of retributive justice is to be effected, matters 
go on in a very commonplace sort of way. We 
see no miraculous demonstration. All comes about 
under determinate and unerring Providential laws, 
which the evil-doer can no more evade than he 
can vanquish the laws of gravitation. Glencairn, 
alias Gordon, perhaps imagined himself to be safe 
from pursuit, within the distant Canadian border, 
with a great wild country beyond to fall back 
upon even to the fastnesses of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If this was his notion, he was mistaken. 
How his remote retreat should have been dis- 
covered, is not within our knowledge, nor does it 
much signify. In the enormous diffusion of news- 
papers, letters passing through the post-office, and 
the electric telegraph, there were agencies sufficient 
to bring to light the very spot where he had 
taken refuge, although situated thirteen hundred 
miles west of New York. 


Not by the vigilance of the criminal law was he 
traced, but by a person named Roberts, who 
(probably on behalf of others) had become bail for 
his appearance. Unfortunately, he did not go to 
work regularly. Gordon was within British terri- 
tory, and could only be legally captured by the 
warrant of a British magistrate. Instead of adopt- 
ing this means of securing him, he procured a 
warrant from a United States magistrate, under 
which irregular process, two officers, one of them 
named Hay, crossed the frontier, and seized their 
unhappy victim. According to international law, 
this was undoubtedly an error; but it appears to 
have been sanctioned as not illegal by Wilson, a 
United States lawyer, on the ground that bails- 
men could anywhere, and in any way, take the 
person for whom they were bound. A Manitoba 
newspaper, dating from Fort Garry, July 7, 1873, 
gives an account of the affair : 

‘The arrest of the so-called Lord Gordon, of 
Erie notoriety, is likely to lead to an international 
complication. Two Minneapolis detectives, acting 
under the authority of Mr Brackett, Mayor of 
Minneapolis, and the advice of the principal 
lawyers of that city, arrived at Winnipeg on the 
2d July, obtained a conveyance, and seized Gordon 
at a friend’s house, five miles from town, and drove 
through Winnipeg toward Pembina on the frontier. 
The friends of Gordon discovered the arrest, and 
telegraphed to Pembina to capture the Americans 
as kidnappers. The parties were brought back and 
lodged in jail. One or two residents were also 
arrested as accessories.’ Next day, Brackett, the 
Mayor of Minneapolis, arrived with a view to 
assist the prisoners ; but as instigator of the pro- 
ceedings, he was arrested also. A day or two 
later, Gordon was examined in court regarding 
his arrest. ‘He testified that while overseeing 
some work done on his property at Fort Garry 
he was approached by the prisoners, who said 
they were Minneapolis officers, and had a warrant 
for his apprehension. He denied their author- 
ity to remove him, on a mere warrant issued 
by a Minnesota official, from the Dominion of 
Canada, and refused to go with them. He was 
then overpowered, ironed, and placed in an ambu- 
lance, and driven forcibly toward the United 
States’ line, when he was relieved by the police of 
Manitoba.’ 

The seizure of Gordon in the irregular manner 
mentioned, caused a great commotion in Mani- 
toba, and a serious judicial inquiry ensued, along 
with lengthened discussions and comments in the 
newspapers. We content ourselves by copying an 
explanation of the alleged outrage, issued by J. W. 
Taylor, United States consul in Manitoba, which 
throws some light on the subject: ‘Gordon was 
arrested in New York for embezzlement. Roberts 
released him from prison by becoming his bail for 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. Gordon 
ran away to Manitoba. As the bond was about to 
become forfeited, Roberts procures proper exempli- 
fications of the bail-piece, and executes a power of 
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attorney to Hay, authorising him to act. Hay, 
with this authority, goes with an assistant to 
Manitoba, and makes the arrest by common law. 
A bail has the right to take his principal wher- 
ever and whenever he can find him. When a 
prisoner is released from prison, he is considered 
in the continual custody of his bail. This right is 
not controlled by state or national boundaries, but 
runs wherever the common law exists, if the right 
has not been taken away by statute treaties, and 
extractions of laws have nothing to do with the 
question. They relate to delivery for crimes, 
Gordon is not sought on account of embezzlement, 
but to relieve Roberts of his liability. There is 
no process, no international arrangement by which 
Roberts can obtain him. No governmental 
demand can be legally made or responded to for 
the purpose of restoring Gordon to his bail. 
Roberts must take him by his common law right, 
What Roberts can do, his duly authorised agent 
can do, The taking of Gordon by Hay was no 
violation of law. The common law right exists in 
Manitoba, uncontrolled by any statute. It has 
been frequently ruled in the United States that 
the bail had the right to come from one state into 
another to take his principal. The jurisdictions of 
the different states are as distinct as those of New 
York and Manitoba, and they are vested wholly 
on the common law principle, equally in force 
here as there. With this exposition, I submit that 
the gravity of the question involved, as well as the 
interests of both countries, required that all testi- 
mony which the defence is prepared to shew 
should be admitted, and as an act of international 
courtesy, that Mr Wilson may be heard during the 
present examination. I think it not inappropriate 
for me to add that from an examination and know- 
ledge of all the facts, it will appear that there was 
no intention on the part of any one to violate the 
international law or to insult this government, 
but that every one connected with it sincerely 
believed that he was acting in accordance with his 
legal right.’ 

A plausible explanation this; but it did not 
satisfy the court which had the matter under con- 
sideration, There had been an unjustifiable out- 
rage on international rights. We cannot go into a 
formal history of the embroilment. The end of 
it was that Brackett, the mayor of Minneapolis, 
was released, and the two United States officers 
were tried and imprisoned for their offence. 
Gordon continued at liberty to go where he liked. 
He did not long remain at Fort Garry, but dis- 
appeared, no one could exactly say where. There 
were all sorts of rumours; one of them, that he 
had gone across the prairies towards the Rocky 
Mountains ; another that he had proceeded in the 
direction of Toronto and Montreal. It is uncer- 
tain where he was, or how he was squandering his 
money. One fact is indisputable ; he again cast up 
in Manitoba in the summer of 1874, and took up 
his residence at a place called Headingly. Like 
the moth fluttering round the candle, he might 


almost be said to court destruction. It came 
swiftly. 

Meanwhile, what of Thomas Smith of Marshall 
and Sons? On the disappearance of Gordon 
from New York, in 1872, Mr Smith made a short 
tour by way of Albany and the Falls of Niagara 
to Toronto, accompanied by two conductors or 
guardians, who had hopes of hearing something 
of the fugitive at the different places visited. 
Nothing, however, could be heard of him ; and his 
two companions, in their capacity of detectives, 
proposed to extend the journey to Montreal. To 
this, Smith demurred. He had spent a fort- 
night in America ; it was not his business to go 
hunting for Gordon up and down the country ; he 
had affairs to look after at home ; if the detectives 
pleased, they might pursue the search at Montreal, 
or anywhere else in Canada, but he must return 
to Scotland. As a compromise, he went before a 
police magistrate at Toronto, and procured a warrant 
for the apprehension of Gordon on a charge of 
swindling the firm he represented. Leaving the 
warrant behind him, he now returned home, 
taking his passage in the steamer Java from New 
York, and arriving at Liverpool on the 17th 
November. 

The investigations of the detectives were not 
immediately successful; and only by a fresh im- 
pulse communicated by New York lawyers, was 
Smith’s warrant made practically available in 
1874. On the Ist August of that year, Gordon 
was arrested at Headingly in Manitoba. The story 
of his capture is almost too painful to be told, but 
the strange narrative would be incomplete without 
it. We gather particulars from the deposition of 
Alexander Munro, a Toronto police-officer who 
executed the arrest. 

Arriving at the house in which Gordon was 
residing, and introduced to his presence, ‘I told 
him,’ says Munro, ‘ that I had come to arrest him, 
and that I had a warrant. He asked if it was 
another case of kidnapping, and I said it was not, 
but everything regular, and I shewed him the 
warrant. He said it was all right, and just glanc- 
ing at it, professed himself ready to go. Only, he 
wished to be allowed to put on warmer clothes. 
He got dressed, and was all ready to go, with the 
exception of a Scotch cap, which he wished to get 
from the bedroom. I closely followed him. On 
entering the bedroom, he laid hold of a loaded 
pistol, and declaring that he would not movea step 
further, he put the pistol to his head. I madea 
rush to prevent his shooting, but it was too late. 
He pulled the trigger, and shot himself through 
the head. He sank down and died almost im- 
mediately.’ 

So there was the finish of one of the most 
extraordinary impostors of our time. A coroner’s 
inquest was held on the body, the verdict being, 
that Gordon, while labouring under the excitement 
arising from his arrest, had shot himself with a 
pistol, causing death. It appeared from inquiries 


that he had been in the habit of giving away 
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jewellery, and had little left. Even his money 
had been spent, for on searching his pockets there 
was found only the sum of thirty-seven cents— 
eighteenpence-halfpenny! That was apparently 
all he possessed out of his enormous ill-gotten 
gains! Whether, since his decease, Gould has 
succeeded in recovering the securities about which 
he carried on a litigation against Gordon, is not 
known to us. 

In none of the printed proceedings or else- 
where, is there a scrap of intelligence concerning 
the real name, or the relatives of this remarkable 
person. No one seems to know who or what 
he was, who were his parents, or where he was 
born. He altogether remains a mystery. It would 
be curious to know if any one lamented his 
wrecked opportunities of well-doing, or mourned 
his deplorable fate. At times he spoke of his 
mother being a gay lady, but that she and his 
father were dead. He likewise said he had been 
educated at Cambridge, which is not improbable. 
From occasional hints in his conversation, his 
Christian name was Hubert, though on that there 
can be placed no dependence. His assumption 
of nobility was proved to have no warrant in fact. 
By those who had the misfortune to have dealings 
with him, his manner is described as having been 
charming and faultless. Nor can it be said he was 
all bad. There were good points in his character. 
He was generous in his distribution of charity, 
and we are told that, while figuring as Lord Glen- 
cairn in Forfarshire, he tenderly and with assiduity 
nursed a gentleman, his neighbour, through a seri- 
ous illness. On all hands it is admitted that he 
possessed talents which, if put to a good use, could 
scarcely have failed to raise him to honourable 
distinction. As an explanation of his depravity, it 
is alleged that he had formed intimacies with, and 
been demoralised by, that extensive class of gam- 
blers, fraudulent speculators, and dishonest pro- 
jectors of foreign loans, who have latterly brought 
discredit on the higher departments of London 
society into which, strangely enough, they have 
gained admission. 

There might perhaps be another version of 
Gordon’s depravity. We hear of no confederate in 
his swindling transactions. Apparently an iso- 
lated individual, he relied on his own peculiar 
strategy. This would almost lead to the impres- 
sion that he was to a degree mad. Lunatics, it 
is known, do not combine. They act independ- 
ently, each from his own deranged fancies. At 
anyrate, there was something maniacal in Gordon. 
He had a mania for stealing and swindling, but 
he had equally a mania for lavishly giving away 
that which he so fraudulently acquired. In 
short, his perversities might have been as much 
matter for medical as for judicial inquiry. The 
last fatal act of this incomprehensible being 
demonstrated an acute sense of what he had 
brought himself to by his ingeniously contrived 
rogueries. Unable to brook the ignominy of being 


\ — as a convict, stripped of his ridiculous and 


long sustained pretensions to rank, he forthwith 
unpreparedly rushed to his last account, and while 
still a young man sunk into an unhonoured grave. 
We leave every one to apply the moral that may 
be readily drawn from such an extraordinary 
career, and the melancholy catastrophe by which 
it was so abruptly terminated. 

In concluding our tragi-comic drama of real life, 
it would be improper not to say that Mr Smith, 
who had unwillingly been brought so prominently 
forward, looks back on the affair with anything 
but agreeable emotions, Considering the trouble 
and vexation he experienced, he might well say 
with Burns, though in a very different spirit— 


But I’ll remember thee, GLENCAIRN, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me. 
W.c. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XLIII.—THE BARQUE ABANDONED. 


Srmuraneovs with the abduction on deck, there 
is a scene in the Condor’s cabin that might be 
likened to a saturnalia of demons. 

The skipper and Don Gregorio, sitting over 
their walnuts and wine, are startled by the sound 
of footsteps descending the stair ; these heavy and 
hurried, bearing no resemblance to the gentle 
tread of women. It cannot be the ladies coming 
down again. Nor yet the negro cook, since his 
voice is heard above in angry expostulation ; for 
two of the sailors have seized him in his galley, 
throttled him back on the bench, and are there 
lashing him with a piece of log-line. 

They at the cabin table know nothing of this. 
They hear his shouts, with the shrieks of the 
ladies ; but have no time to seek explanation, as 
at that instant the door is dashed open, and 
several sailors burst in; the second-mate at their 
head. Lantanas, facing the door, sees them first ; 
Don Gregorio, turning in his seat, the instant 
after. Neither thinks of demanding a reason for 
the rude intrusion. The determined air of the 
intruders, with the fierce reckless expression on 
their faces, tells it would be idle. 

In a time shorter than it takes to tell it, the 
two doomed men are made fast to the stanchioned 
chairs, where they sit bolt upright, firm as bollard 
heads, though not in silence. Both utter threats, 
oaths, angry fulminations. Not long are they 
allowed even freedom of speech. One of the 
sailors thrusts something between Captain Lantanas’ 
teeth, gagging him. Another, ready prepared 
for remonstrance, does the like for Don Gregorio. 
Then the work of pillage proceeds. The locker 
lids are forced, and the boxes of gold-dust dragged 
out. Several comings and goings are required 
for its transport to the pinnace ; but at length it 
is stowed in the boat, the plunderers taking their 
seats beside it. One lingers in the cabin behind 
the rest; that fiend in human shape who has 
all along counselled killing the unfortunate men, 
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Left alone with them—they helpless and at 
his mercy, he looks as if still determined to do 
this. It is not from any motive of compassion 
that he goes from one to the other, and strikes 
the gags from between their teeth. For at the 
same time he apostrophises them in horrid 
mockery : 

‘Carramba ! I can’t think of leaving two gentle- 
men seated at such a well-furnished table, without 
being able to hob-nob and converse with one 
another.’ Specially addressing Lantanas, he con- 
tinues : ‘ You see, captain, I’m not spiteful ; else 
I shouldn’t think of shewing you this bit of 
civility, after the insults you’ve offered me, since 
I’ve been second-officer of your ship.” Then 
approaching Don Gregorio angrily, he shrieks into 
his ears: ‘Perhaps you don’t remember me, 
Montijo. But Ido you. Can your worship recall 
a circumstance that occurred some six years ago, 
when you were alcalde-mayor of Yerba Buena? 
You may remember having a poor fellow pilloried 
and whipped, for doing a bit of contraband. I 
was that unfortunate individual. And this is my 
satisfaction for the indignity you put upon me. 
Keep your seats, gentlemen! Drink your wine, 
and eat your walnuts. Before you’ve cleared the 
table, this fine barque, with your noble selves, 
will be at the bottom of the sea.” The ruffian con- 
cludes with a peal of scornful laughter, continued 
as he ascends the cabin stair, after striding out 
and clanging the door behind him. 

On deck, he finds himself alone ; and hurrying 
to the ship’s waist, scrambles over the side, down 
into the pinnace; where he finds everything 
stowed, the oarsmen seated on the thwarts, their 
oars in the rowlocks, ready to shove off. They are 
not all there yet. The first-mate and Davis are 
still aboard the vessel. 

There are those who would gladly cast loose 
and leave the laggards behind. Soon as stepping 
into the boat Padilla proposes it, the other Span- 
iards abetting him. But their traitorous desire is 
opposed by Striker. However otherwise debased, 
the ex-convict is true to the men who speak his 
own tongue. He protests in strong determined 
language, and is backed by the Dutchman, Dane, 
and La Crosse, as also Tarry and Slush. 

‘Bah!’ exclaims Padilla, seeing himself in the 
minority ; ‘I was only jesting. Of course, I had 
no intention to abandon them. Ha, ha, ha!’ he 
adds with a forced laugh, ‘we ’d be the blackest of 
traitors to behave that way.’ 

Striker pays no heed to the hypocritical speech, 
but calls to his fellow-convict and Harry Blew, 
alternately pronouncing their names. He at 
length gets response, and soon after sees Davis 
above, clambering over the rail. Blew is not far 
off, but still does not eppesr. He is by the foot 
of the mainmast with a haulyard in his hands, as 
though hoisting something aloft. The moon has 
become deotel, and it is too dark for any one to 
see what it is. 

*Hillo, there, Blew!’ again hails Striker; ‘ what 
be a-keepin’ ye? Hurry down! These Spanish 
chaps are threetnin’ to go off without ye.’ 

‘Hang it!’ exclaims the chief-mate, now shewing 
at the side ; ‘I hope that an’t true !’ 

‘Certainly not!’ exclaims Padilla ; ‘nothing of 
the kind. We were only afraid you might delay 
too longs and be in danger of going down with the 
vesse 


‘Not much fear o’ that,’ returns Blew, dropping 
with Davis into the boat. ‘It’ll be some time 
afore she sinks, Ye fixed the rudder for her to 
run out, didn’t ye?’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ responds he who was last at the 
wheel. 

‘All right ; shove off, then! That wind’ll take 
the old Condor straight seawart; an’ long afore 
sunrise, she’ll be out sight o’ land. Give way 
there—way !’ 

The oars dip and plash. The boat separates 
from the side, with prow turned shoreward. The 
barque, with all sail still spread, is left to herself, 
and the breeze, which wafts her gently away 
towards the wide wilderness of ocean. 

Proceeding cautiously, guarding against the 
rattle of an oar in its rowlock, the pirates run 
their boat through the breakers, and approach the 
shore. Ahead they see the two summits, with the 
moon just going down between them. 

The shore outline is a cove of horse-shoe shape, 
the cliffs extending around it. With a few more 
strokes the boat is brought into it, and glides on 
to its innermost end. 

As the keel grates upon its shingly strand, their 
ears are saluted by a chorus of cries—the alarm 
signal of sea-birds, startled by the intrusion. Some 
fly up from the beach, others from ledges along 
the cliff’s face. The scream of the sea-eagle 
can be distinguished like the laugh of a maniac. 
These sounds, notwithstanding their discordance, 
are sweet to those now hearing them. They tell 
of a shore uninhabited—literally, that the ‘coast is 
clear’—just as‘desired. Beaching their boat, the 
pirates spring on shore, and lift the captives out ; 
then their spoils; one unresisting as the other. 
Some go in search of a place where they may pass 
the night ; for it is too late to think of moving 
inland. Between the strand and the cliff’s base, 
they discover a place, several feet above sea-level, 
having an area of over an acre, covered with coarse 
grass ; just the spot for As the 
sky has become clouded, and threatens a down- 
pour of rain, they carry thither the boat’s sail, 
intending to rig it up as an awning. But a dis- 
covery is made which spares them the trouble. 
Along its base, the cliff is honeycombed with 
caves, one of ample dimensions, sufficient to shelter 
the whole crew. A ship’s lamp, which they have 
brought with them, when lighted, throws its glare 
upon stalactites, that sparkle like the pendants 
of chandeliers. Disposing themselves in various 
attitudes, some reclined on their spread pilot-coats, 
some seated on stones or canvas bags, they enter 
upon a debauch with the wine abstracted from the 
cabin stores of the abandoned barque—drinking, 
talking, singing, and shouting, till the cavern 
rings with their rude revelry. It is well their 
captives are not compelled to take part in it. 
To them has been appropriated one of the smaller 
grottoes, the boat-sail fixed in front, securing them 

rivacy. Harry Blew has done this. In the 
reast of the British man-o’-wars man there is 
still a spark of delicacy. Though his gratitude 
has given way to the greed of gold, he has not 
yet sunk to the low level of ruffianism around 


m. 

While the carousal is thus carried on within the 
cave, without, the overcast sky begins to discharge 
itself. Lightning forks and flashes athwart the 
firmament ; thunder rolls reverberating along the 
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cliffs ; a strong wind sweeps them ; and rain rushes 
down in torrents. 

It is a tropic storm—short-lived, lasting scarce 
an hour; but, while on, it lashes the sea into 
fury, driving the breakers upon the beach, where 
the boat has been left loosely moored. In the reflux 
of the ebbing tide, it is set afloat and carried away 
seaward. Coming upon the coral reef, it bilges, 
is broken to pieces, and the fragments as waifs 
dance about and drift far away over the foam- 
crested billows. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—- TWO TARQUINS. 


It is an hour after midnight. A calm has suc- 
ceeded the storm ; and silence reigns around the 
cove where the pirates have put in. The sea-birds 
have returned to their perches on the cliff, and 
now sit noiselessly, save an occasional angry scream 
from the osprey, as a whip-poor-will, or some other 
plumed plunderer of the night, flits past his place 
of repose, near enough to wake the tyrant of the 
sea-shore, and excite his jealous rage. Other 
sounds are the dull boom of the outside breakers, 
and the lighter ripple of the tidal waves washing 
over a strand sieht in shells, and coral worn 
attrition into a thousand shapes. Now and then, a 
manatee, raising its bristled snout above the surf, 
gives out a low, prolonged wail, like the cry of 
some creature in mortal agony. It might be mis- 
taken for the moan of a human being, whose spirit 
is sorely oppressed. 

But there is no human voice now. The ruffians 
have ended their carousal. Their profane songs, 
ribald jests, and drunken cachinnations, inhar- 
moniously mingling with the soft monotone of the 
sea, have ceased to be heard. They lie astretch 
along the cavern floor, its hollow aisles echoing 
back only their snores and stertorous breathing. 

But they are not all asleep, nor all inside the 
cavern. Two are outside, seen making approach 
towards the grotto occupied by the cape girls. 
As the moon has gone down, it is too dark to dis- 
tinguish their faces. Still, there is light enough 
reflected from the luminous surface of the sea to 
shew that neither is in sailor garb, but in the 
habiliments of landsmen—this the national costume 
of Spanish California. On their heads are sombreros 
of ample brim ; on their legs trousers, open-seamed, 
flapping loose around their ankles; while over 
their shoulders they carry cloaks, which, by their 

culiar drape, are recognisable as mangas of 

exico, 

In the obscurity, the colour cannot be deter- 
mined ; but one is scarlet, the other sky blue. As 
dressed now, it would be difficult to identify these 
men as Gomez and Hernandez. Yet, it is they. 

They are approaching the grotto without any 
show of fear, or even caution ; slowly, and in con- 
versation. Gomez has commenced it, saying : 

‘I’ve been thinking, companero, now we’ve got 
everything straight so far, that our best plan will 
be to stay where we are till it’s all fixed as we 
want it. We can send on for the padre, and bring 
him here ; or failing him, the cura. To tell truth, 
T haven’t the slightest idea of where we’ve come 
ashore. We may be a goodish distance from San- 
tiago; and to go there, embargoed as we are, 
there’s a possibility of our being robbed of our 
pretty baggage on the route. You understand me?’ 

crertamente |” 


oye risk of that kind, it is necessary we 
should take some precautions. And the first—as 
also the best I can think of—is to stay here, till 
we’re spliced to our sweethearts. Rafael can act 
as a messenger ; or, for that matter, Don Manuel. 
Either, with six words I shall intrust to him, will 
be certain to bring back an ecclesiastic, having 
full powers to go through the form of a ceremony. 
Then we can march inland without fear—ay, with 
flying colours ; both Benedicts, our blushing brides 
on our arms. In Santiago de Veragua we shall 
spend our honeymoon.’ 

‘ Delightful anticipation !’ 

‘Just so, And for that very reason, we mustn’t 
risk marring it ; which we might, by travellin 
as simple bachelors. So I say, let us get marrie 
before going a step farther.’ 

‘But the others? Are they to assist at our 
nuptials ?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘In what way is it to be avoided ?’ 

‘The simplest in the world. It’s understood 
that we divide our plunder the first thing in the 
morning. When that’s done, and each has stowed 
away his share, I intend proposing that we separate ; 


by | every one to go his own gait.’ 


‘Will they agree to that, think you ?’ 

‘Of course they will. Why shouldn’t they? 
It’s the safest way for all, and they’ll see it. 
Twelve of us trooping together through the 
country—to say nothing of having the women along 
—the story we’re to tell about shipwreck might 
get discredited. When that’s made clear to our 
old shipmates, they ‘Il be considerate for their own 
safety. Trust me for making it clear. Of course 
we nN keep Padilla and Velarde to act as grooms- 
men; so that the only things wanted will be a 
brace of bridesmaids.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughs Hernandez. 

‘And now to see about our brides. We’ve not 
yet proposed to them. We went once to do that, 
and were disappointed. No danger now.’ 

‘I suppose we may count upon a flat refusal.’ 

‘Flat or sharp, little care 1; and it won’t signify, 
one way or the other. In three days, or less, I 
intend calling Carmen Montijo my wife. But 
— on! I long to lay hand and heart at her 
eet.’ 

a which, Gomez strides on towards the 
grotto, the other after, like two Tarquins about 
to invade the sleep of innocence. 

Though the cave is in darkness, its occupants are 
not asleep. To them repose is impossible. They are 
experiencing the keenest anguish possible to human 
heart. They have passed through its first throes, 
and are for the time calmer. But it is the tran- 
quillity of despair, of deep deadening grief. They 
mourn him dearest to them dead. ‘They have no 
doubt that he is so. How could they? While in 
the boat, they heard their captors speak about the 
scuttling of the ship, well knowing what was 
meant. Long since has she gone to the bottom 
of the sea, with the living, or perhaps only 
their lifeless ‘bodies; for they may have been 
murdered before being abandoned. No matter 
now in what way death came to them. Enough of 
sadness and horror to think it has come, without 
speculating on details—enough for the bereaved 
ones to know they are bereft. Nor do they need 
telling why it has all been done. .Though hindered 
from seeing while in the boat, they have heard, 
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Cupidity the cause of the crime, resulting in a 
conspiracy, a scheme to plunder the ship. Alas, 
it has succeeded ! 

But all is not yet over. Would that it were! 
There is something still to come ; something they 
fear to reflect upon, much more speak of to one 
another. What is to be their own fate? They can 
neither tell nor guess. In their affliction, their 
thoughts are too distracted for calm or clear 
reasoning. But in the midst of e visions, one 
assumes a shape too well defined, with darkest 
shadows filling up the outline. It is the same of 
which Carmen was speaking when seized. She 
again returns to it, saying: ‘ Iiiez, I’m now almost 
sure we are not in the hands of strangers. What 
has happened, and those voices we heard, tell me 
my suspicions have been correct.’ 

‘ Heaven help us, if it be so !’ 

*Yes ; Heaven help us! Even from pirates we 
might have expected some mercy ; but none from 
them. Ay de mi/ what will become of us?’ 

The in 
The proud spirit of the Andalusian girl, habitua i 


| cheerful, is now crushed by a weight of wretch 


ness enough to steep it in despair. After a time 
they again exchange speech, ing counsel of one 
another. Is there no hope, no hand to help, no 
one a they may turn in this hour of 


ordeal 

No—not one! Even the English sailor, in 
appearance, from what they have seen and heard, 
chief of the traitorous crew! Every human being 
seems to have abandoned them. Has God ?- 

Carmen. 

‘Yes,’ answers Iiiez; ‘He only can help us 
now. 

They kneel side by side on the hard, cold floor 
of the cavern, and send up their voices in earnest 
prayer. They first entreat the Holy Virgin that 
the life of him dear to them may yet be spared ; 
then invoke her protection for themselves, inst 
a danger both dread more than death i ey 
pray in trembling accents, but with a fervour 
eloquent through fear. Solemnly pronouncing 
‘Amen!’ they make the sign of the cross. 
their hands drop down from the gesture, and 
while they are still in a kneeling attitude, a 
noise outside succeeds their a to Heaven, 
oe recalling them to y thoughts and 
ears. 

They hear voices of men in conversation ; at 
the same time the sail-cloth is pushed aside, and 
two men press past it into the cave, Soon as 
entering, one says: ‘Seforitas! We must ask 
pardon for making our somewhat untimely call, 
which —— circumstances render imperative. 
‘It’s to be hoped, however, you won’t stand upon 
such stiff ceremony with us, as when we had the 
honour of last paying our respects to you.’ 

After this singular peroration, the speaker pauses 
to see what may be the effect of his words. As 
this cannot be gathered from any reply—since 
none is vouchsafed—he continues : ‘ Doha Carmen 
Montijo, you and I are old acquaintances ; though, 
it may be, you do not remember my voice. With 
the sound of the sea so long echoing in your ears, 
it’s not strange you should not. Perhaps the 
sense of sight will prove more effectual in recalling 
an old friend. Let me give you something to 
assist it. 


x 


is only answered by a sigh. | granted 


Saying this, he holds out a lantern, hitherto 
concealed beneath his cloak. As it lights up the 
grotto, four figures are seen erect; for the girls 

ave sprung to their feet in apprehension of 
immediate danger. Upon all, the light shines 
clear ; and, fronting her, Carmen Montijo sees— 
too surely recognising it—the face of Francisco 
de Lara; while in her vis-a-vis, Ifiez Alvarez 
beholds Faustino Calderon ! 

Yes ; before them are their scorned suitors ; 
no longer disguised in sailor garb, but resplend- 
ent in their Californian costume—the same worn 
by them on that day of their degradation, when 
De Lara rolled in the dust of the Dolores road. 

Now that he has them in his power, his 
triumph is complete ; and in strains of exultation 
he continues : ‘So, ladies! we have come together 

in. No doubt you’re a little surprised at our 
presence, but I hope not annoyed.’ 

There is no reply to his taunting speech. 

‘Well ; if you won’t answer, I shall take it for 
you are annoyed ; besides looking a little 
alarmed too. You’ve no need to be that.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ endorses Calderon. ‘We mean 
you no harm—none whatever.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ goes on De Lara ; ‘only good. 
We’ve nothing but favours to offer you.’ 

‘Don Francisco de Lara,’ says Carmen, at length 
breaking silence, and speaking in a tone of piteous 
expostulation ; ‘and you, Don Faustino Calderon ! 
why have you committed this crime? What 
injury have we ever done you ?’ 

‘Come! not so fast, fair Carmen. Crime’s a 
harsh word, and we’ve not committed any as 
yet—nothing to s of? 

‘No crime! Santissima! My father—my poor 
father!’ 

‘Don’t be uneasy about him. He’s safe enough. 

‘Safe! Dead! Drowned!’ 

‘No, no, That’s all nonsense,’ protests the 
fiend, adding falsehood to his sin of deeper dye. 
‘Don Gregorio is not where you say. Instead of 
being at the sea’s bottom, he’s sailing upon its 
surface ; and is likely to be, for no one knows 
how long. But, let’s drop that subject of the 


As | past, which seems unpleasant to you, and talk of 


the present—of 0 ves. You ask what injury 
you’ve ever done us, Faustino Calderon may 
answer for himself to the fair Iiez. To you, Dota 
Carmen, I shall make reply——— But we may as 
well confer privately.’ 

At this, he lays hold of her wrist, and leads her 
aside ; Calderon conducting Iiiez in the opposite 
direction. 

When the whole length of the cavern is between 
the two pairs, De Lara resumes speech. 

‘Yes, Dona Carmen; you have done me an 
injury—a double wrong, I may call it.’ 

‘How, sir?’ she asks, releasing her hand from 
his, and flinging him off with a disdainful gesture. 

‘How ?’ he retorts. ‘Why, in making me love 
you; by leading me to believe my love returned.’ 

‘You — alsely ; I never did so,’ 

‘You did, Dofia Carmen; you did. It is you 
who speak false, denying it. That is the frst 
wrong I have to reproach you with. The second 
is in casting me off,.as soon as you supposed 

ou’d done with me. Not so, as you see now. 
We ’re together again—never more to part till 
I’ve had satisfaction for every injury received at 
your hands. I once hinted, and now tell you 


“ay 
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‘I never trifled with you, sefior. What means 
this? Man—if you be a man—have mercy! Oh! 
what would you—what would you ?’ 

‘Nothing to call for such distracted pring 
On the contrary, I’ve brought you here—for I’ 
not deny that it’s I who have done it—to grant 
you favours, instead of asking them—or even satis- 
fying resentments, What I intend towards you, I 
hope you’ll appreciate. To shorten explanations— 
for which we’ve neither opportunity nor time—I 
want you for my wife—want you, and will have you.’ 

Your wife !’ 

‘Yes ; my wife. You needn’t look surprise, 
nor counterfeit feeling it. And equally.idle for 
you to make opposition. I’ve determined upon it. 
Sefiorita! you must marry me.’ 

‘Marry the murderer of my father! Sooner 
than do that, you shall also be mine. Wretch! I 
am in your power. You can kill me now.’ 

‘I know all that, without your telling me. But 
I don’t intend killing you. On the contrary, I 
shall take care to keep you alive, until I’ve tried 
what sort of a wife you’ll make. Should you 
prove a good one, and fairly affectionate, we two 
may lead a happy life together; notwithstanding 
the little unpleasantness that’s been between us. 
If not, and our wedded bondage prove uncongenial, 
why, then, I may release you in the way you 
wk or any other that seems suitable. After the 
honeymoon, you shall have your choice. Now, 
Dofia Carmen! those are my conditions. I hope 
you find them fair enough?’ 

She makes no reply. The proud girl is dumb, 
partly with indignation, partly from 
that all speech would be idle. But while angry to 
the utmost, she is also afraid—trembling at the 
alternative presented—death or dishonour; the 
last if she marry the murderer of her father ; the 
first if she refuse him ! 

The ruffian repeats his eel, in the same 
cynical strain, concluding it with a threat. 

She is at length stung to reply ; which she does 
in but two words, twice repeated in wild despairing 
accent, They are, ‘Kill me—kill me !’ 

Almost at the same time does Ifiez answer her 
cowardly suitor, who in a corner of the grotto has 
alike brought her to bay. 

After the dual response, there is a short interval 
of silence. Then De Lara, speaking for both, says : 

‘ Sefioritas ! we shall leave you now; you can 
go to sleep without fear of further solicitation. 

o doubt, after a — rest, you’ll awake to a 
more sensible view of matters in general, and the 
case as it stands, Of one thing be assured: that 
there’s no chance of your escaping from your 
present captivity, unless by consenting to er 
your names. And if you don’t consent, they ’ll 

all the same. Yes, Carmen Montijo, before 
another week over your head, you shall be 
addressed as Carmen de Lara.’ 

‘And you, Iiez Alvarez, will be called Dofia 
Iiiez Calderon. No need for you to feel dishonoured 


lainly, you’ve made a mistake in trifling with 
Fra Lara.’ 


your own ; ay, or any in Spain.’ 

‘Hasta manana, muchachas !’ salutes De Lara. 
‘Pasan Vos buena noche!’ (Till morning, ladies : 
good-night !) 

Calderon repeating the same formulary of speech, 
the two step towards the entrance, lift up the piece 


by a name among the best in California—noble as | ¢), 


of suspended sail-cloth, and out into the night. 
They take the lantern them, 
ing the grotto in darkness. 

e girls grope their way till they touch each 
other, Then, closing in an agonised embrace, 
they sink together upon the floor of the cavern ! 


THE VANITIES OF NATIONS. 


THERE is a bit of humorous description in Mac- . 


aulay’s History which reads almost like a page of 
Bunyan. In his picture of the Congress held at 
Ryswick in 1697 are to be found plenipotentiaries 
talking every language in Europe—members of the 
allied powers quarrelling among themselves for 
precedence, and fighting for the title of Excellency 
—preliminary consultations without end as to the 
number of horses and carriages, pages and lackeys, 
to which each member was entitled, and as to the 
right of serving-men to wear swords or to carry 
canes—the chiefs of either side principally engaged 
in watching each other’s legs, so as to guard against 
a premature move of their own, as being inconsist- 
ent with their dignity. These and kindred vani- 
ties may have suggested the collecting together of 
the particulars relating to ceremonials, titles, forms, 
decorations, and the polite attentions of nation to 
nation, which Mr Frederic Marshall presents to us 
in his hand-book to the vanities of nations,* The 
book is very entertaining, and in teaching might 
well be served up as a relish to the dry facts of 
history. 

Although the origin of court etiquette is trace- 
able to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
it was in Spain that its fantastic growth was 
most luxuriant. A story is told of the wife 
of Charles II, who, catching her foot in the 
stirrup, as she fell off her horse, remained in 
a helpless condition in the presence of forty- 
three attendants. Motionless stood the attendants, 
and helpless hung the royal lady, because the 
equerry was out of the way whose duty it was to 
unhook the queen’s ankle on such occasions. A 
passer-by who ventured to release Her Majesty was 
rewarded with gold for his services, but condemned 
to exile for his indiscretion. In France, the i 
could not visit asick person in bed unless a secon 
bed was prepared for His Majesty to occupy duri 
the visit, since no subject could have been suff 
to lie down while his ae was in a less easy 
position. In this way Louis XIII. visited Richelieu 
and le Grand Monarque condoled with Marshal 
Villars after a wound received at Malplaquet. At 
Versailles, when Marie Leczinska was fretti 
because cards were interdicted on the occasion o 
court mourning, she was relieved by a courtier’s 
assurance, that ‘the game of piquet was deep 
mourning.’ 

In England at the present day, we have a 
Heralds’ College to settle who shall walk first in a 
procession ; an important point, considering that 
ere are ninety ranks of men classed in order of 

recedence from the sovereign to a burgess. Pope 
ane IL. drew up a list of precedence | 
European sovereigns, twenty-six in number, 


* International Vanities. Frederic Marshall. W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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whose titles it is noteworthy that four only exist 
in their old form—the Emperor of Germany, and 
the kings of England, Spain, and Portugal. It is 
easy to understand that ceremonial would hold 
especial tyranny in the strict circle of diplomacy. 
In 1661, the Spanish envoy, attacking the French 
ambassador in the streets of London, hamstrung 
his horses and killed his men, merely in order to 
get to court before his rival. In certain cases, 
every detail of diplomatic form was regulated by 
the strictest equality. Thus, we have seen the 
French and Imperialist envoys balancing step at the 
door of the Ryswick council-chamber; and when 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro met to settle the 
marriage of Louis XIV. with Maria Theresa, the 
two ministers ste side by side into a room 
hung in corresponding halves with their respective 
colours, and sat down at the same instant on undis- 
tinguishable chairs. The First Napoleon was fool- 
ishly tenacious of precedence, and one year seized 
every copy of the Almanach de Gotha, because, in 
accordance with its custom of alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the list of reigning Houses therein published 
was headed Anhalt Duchies, and not Napoleon. 
Among other curiosities of court etiquette, it will 
not be commonly known, that an ambassador 
still has the privilege, though never used, of put- 
ting on his hat in the presence of the sovereign 
when he reads his reception speech. Maritime 
ceremonial was far more important than other 
forms, as being at one time the measure of mari- 
time supremacy, and based on the theory that 
salutes should render the saluter temporarily 
powerless. In the time of James I, England 
insisted upon the disappearance of the flags and 
sails of all other ships as a salute to her own ; and 
it was not until the end of last century that the 
resistance and disputes caused by such an over- 
bearing requisition were finally settled, through 
the agreement of France and Russia to dispense 
with maritime salutes in any form. At this day, 
they are pure acts of courtesy between ships of 
war. 

Coming to the subject of the form and wording 
of diplomatic documents, we learn that though 
the authorities could divide talk into six uses— 
court, diplomatic, church, judicial, school, and 

ar—yet that accident or fashion was the only 
guide in the choice of language for international 
communications, and that there never has been 
any generally admitted diplomatic tongue. Some 
of the most famous Euro treaties were in 
Latin, while French has n used in treaties 
drawn between two Teutonic governments. Nearly 
every nation now uses its own language for its 
despatches, and the curious words of a forgotten 
date, such as bulls, briefs, firmans, concordats, and 
a legion of such. Bull was the name of the ball- 
shaped leaden seal annexed to letters from the 
pe or the emperor, bearing on one side the 
image of St Peter and St Paul, and on the other 
the name of the reigning pope. The writing is in 
Gothic letters, inscribed on the rough side of the 
parchment. Bulls of grace are fastened with silk 
cords, bulls of justice with hempen strings. Briefs 
are less important ; they are written in modern 
characters on the smooth side of the parchment, 
and sealed with the pope’s own signet-ring, A 
concordat is a treaty with the Holy See on reli- 
gious questions only. The private letters of the 
pope in his own handwriting are called motus 


ay and are always headed by his own name 
in Latin. No mourning is ever worn by European 
courts for a deceased pontiff, because, according to 
the Roman theory, the pope does not die. We 
learn here, incidentally, that sixteen reigning 
sovereigns have abdicated during the last three 
hundred years, from Charles V. to Amadeus, and 
that ‘letters of abolition, remission, or legitima- 
tion’ are sealed with green wax, because that colour 
expresses youth, honour, beauty, and liberty. With 
so many diplomatic forms at hand, it is strange 
that there is no model for a declaration of war, 
though there are nineteen kinds of war which may 
be declared. There are wars of independence, 
insurrection, revolution, conquest, or intervention ; 
they may be offensive, defensive, auxiliary, public, 
private, mixed, legal, illegal, religious, political, 
national, civil, and lastly—whatever the epithets 
may mean—perfect and imperfect. The practice 
of commencing treaties with mention of the Holy 
Trinity has been for a long time disused ; and it 
is mentioned as quite exceptional that the Paris 
treaty of 1856 begins with the words, ‘Aw nom de 
Dieu tout Puissant’ The signatures are in alpha- 
betical order ; but formerly, as may be believed, 
there was a great fight for places of honour, and 
various devices were adopted for the satisfaction 
of all parties, as at the signature of the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1718, when each power signed first the 
copy which it was to keep. At Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, the contracting parties each signed one cop 
for each of the others. By another system, eac 

wer was named first and signed first alternately. 

reaties, like wars, have been divided and su 
divided into numerous classes. It will be sufficient 
here to say that the five admitted species are, 
principal, lesser principal, accessory, additional, 
and subsidiary. 

Our next vanity is that which is set in great 
dignity, and proceedeth from the titles of rulers. 
After Emperor and King ranks Grand-duke, 
which, originally a Russian designation bestowed 
by Pius V. on Cosmo de’ Medici, survives only in 
Germany as a reigning title. The name of Elector. 
which for centuries was a great power in Centra 
Europe, after gradual decay, was finally lost at 
Sadowa in the suppression of Hesse-Cassel by 
Prussia. Other titles are Czar, Margrave, Palatine, 
Landgrave (also blotted out in 1866 in the person 
of the ruler of Hesse-Homburg), Doge, Protector 
(borrowed by Napoleon from Cromwell on forming 
the Confederation of the Rhine), Stadtholder, Hos- 
podar, Sultan, Calif (originally confined to the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed), Shah, Sheik, and Khedive. 
Emir is i sega by the descendants of the 
Prophet, who are very plentiful in all classes of 
Turkish and Arabian society, especially among the 
beggars, and whose privilege and pride it is to 
wear green turbans, The sovereign’s titles of 
possession were often derived from fictitious rights 
over places and countries with which he had no 
saga concern, Thus, the king of Sardinia was 

ing of Cyprus, Sicily, and Jerusalem ; the king 
of Naples also laid claim to Jerusalem ; and our 
own monarchs were styled kings of France until 
the end of last century. Only fifty years ago the 
king of Portugal was officially styled ‘Seigneur of 
Guinea, and of the navigation and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and the Indies.’ As it 
was usual to inscribe all titles of possession, real 
or feigned, in treaties and official documents, when 
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the names of two kings were found in the same 
parchment as ruling over the same territory, to 
avoid any disagreeable result, it was usual to insert 
a clause, called a non-prajudicando, stipulating 
that whatever titles were claimed nobody else 
admitted them, and that they were simply left in 
as ornament. Of religious , titles, Holiness has 
belonged to the pope exclusively only since the 
fourteenth century, bishops and kings having used 
it previously. The designations bestowed on 
sovereigns by the Holy See are lost, save in Eng- 
land and Austria, The ruler of France once was 
Very Christian ; to Portugal belonged the title of 
Very Faithful; to Hungary, that of Apostolic 
Majesty ; the king of Poland was Orthodox ; and 
our Henry VIII, it need scarcely be saidy was the 
first Defender of the Faith. The title of Majesty 
was once religious only, and was adopted by the 
emperors, who had been previously Serenity and 
Grace. It was introduced by Henry VIII. into 
England, whose sovereign to that time had been 
known as His Highness and His Grace ; but it was 
not until the year 1741 that the emperors would 
grant any other title than Serenity to the kings 
of the earth. Highness, when worn out by bishops 
and kings, was relegated to princes, who furbished 
it anew with the prefixes of Royal, Imperial, or 
Serene, or turned it into a curious shape, as did a 
certain Duke of Holstein, who became Celsitudo 
Regia, a name, as our author observes, more 
suited to a plant than a prince. Passing over 
Monseigneur, Excellency, and Eminence, just not- 
ing that each son of the German Emperor was 
called ‘Most Noble Purple-born’—a title derived 
from the purple chamber at Constantinople, in 
which it was necessary that the children of the 
Eastern emperors should first see the light—we close 
the curious scroll of titles with the mightiest of all, 
Ten-o, or Heaven-Highest, which the sovereigns of 
Japan have borne without a break for nearly two 
thousand five hundred years, the Tycoon, be it 
observed, being only a Viceroy, and Mikado a 
descriptive appellation exactly equivalent to Sub- 
lime Porte—a term which has a noteworthy ex- 
planation. A certain calif placed a fragment of 
the famous black stone of Mecca into the gate of 
his palace at Bagdad, which gate or port becoming 
an object of veneration, gave its name to the palace, 
and then to the government. So, too, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Spain have 
been known as the Courts of St James’s, of the 
Tuileries, and of the Escurial. 
If it be true, as Pope sang, that 


A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn, 


we may rightly think that a decorated hero is 
doubly heroic. At all events, there is no doubt 
that the honour conferred by the right of tying a 
bit of ribbon in one’s button-hole, of adorning the 
breast with silver and iron, or of placing a few 
capital letters after one’s surname, carries a cer- 
tain power socially and morally. The origin of 
all such decorations is traced by Mr Marshall to 
the rise of the monastic orders, for the history of 
which we must refer our readers to the book before 
us. Of the four knighthoods of Palestine—the 


Hospitallers of St John, who sprang from Italian 
merchants ; the Templars, originally French; the 
Fraternity of St Lazarus; and the Teutonic Order, 
whose symbols were the well-known crosses, 
white, red, green, and black—but one now even 


flickers, the Hospitallers, Of the eight first- 
class orders of the present day, our Garter and the 
Swedish Seraphim are the oldest ; next comes the 
Annunciada of Savoy, dating from 1362; the 
Golden Fleece follows, now the joint property of 
Spain and Austria; then the Elephant of Denmark, 
instituted to commemorate the slaughter of an 
elephant by a Danish Crusader with his unaided 
sword, St Andrew of Russia, the Black Eagle of 
Prussia, and St Stephen of Austria, are all modern. 
The second category of orders includes the Dane- 
brog of Denmark, the White Eagle of Prussia, and 
the Bath of England; together with the purely 
military decorations of St George of Russia, the 
Iron Cross of Germany, and our Victoria Cross, 
In the third class are found one hundred and 
thirty orders, divided among forty-three countries. 
Of these, Bavaria is credited with thirteen, while 
France has but one, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which is in the hands of more than fifty 
thousand Frenchmen, and of about four thousand 
strangers. 

In the category of Emblems our author places 
flags, shields of arms, badges, mottoes, crowns, 
national airs, and such vainglorious devices, The 
adoption of a public sign by states—as the owl of 
Athens and winged horse of Corinth—was com- 
mon enough in very remote times ; but though, of 
old, images were carried into battle, and banners were 
known to the Romans, the use of flags is not very 
old, having been introduced into Western Europe 
by Clovis. Wild animals for some time were a 
favourite design, which after Dagobert’s eagle gave 
way to flowers, figures, crosses, flames, and saints. 
The oriflamme of Charlemagne was a blue banner 
with six red roses, probably so called from its 
flame-shaped ends. Its successor, the oriflamme of 
St-Denis, was of red silk, and though used as the 
official standard of France down to Agincourt, 
seems to have been rather a devotional than a 
political banner. The golden fleurs-de-lys, which 
studded the first royal standard of France, 
have been variously interpreted. They have 
been called lance-heads by some, bees by others ; 
with others, lys is only a corruption of Léys—the 
signature of the first twelve Louis. By the addi- 
tion of a white cross, the blue flag in process of 
years became white; but not until the reign of 
Henry IV. did the white flag definitely become 
royal. Two hundred years afterwards—in 1789— 
the union of the royal white with the rebellious 
red and blue—the colours of the city of Paris— 
formed the tricolour cockade; the first tricolour 
flag of red, white, and blue being unfurled a year 
later, and finally altered to its present combination 
of blue, white, and red. Our own Union-jack, with 
the crosses of St Andrew and St George, was 
constituted by a proclamation of James I, and 
received subsequently St Patrick’s Cross for 
Ireland. The stripes of the American standard 
represented in 1777 the thirteen United States, the 
stars symbolising the Union. The Dutch flag, 
orange, white, and blue, was the earliest of the tri- 
colours ; the idea of which has been imitated not 
only by France, but by Belgium, Italy, and some 
minor states. Of devices borne on shields of arms, 
the double-headed eagle became the distinctive 
sign of the German Empire in Sigismund’s time ; 
it is now also Russian, differing in shape and 
colour from the older symbol. Prussia got her 
eagle from the Teutonic Order of Knights, when 
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Albert of Brandenburg, the last Grand Master, 

uired the duchy of Prussia) The English 
shield originally bore only one lion: the t 
which it afterwards yr mee for a time became 
leopards, but resumed their old form in the fif- 
teenth century. With reference to the shapes of 
armorial shields, the only point we need note here 
is that the lozenge is assigned by all nations to 
women as representing a distaff. 

Cockades, mottoes, war-cries, and national airs 
have a certain literature of their own. The tuft 
of grass worn Marlborough’s soldiers was the 
first military cockade employed on a large scale, 
and having blossomed into a knot of ribbons, or 
sometimes merely a bunch of papers, the cockade 
became general in European armies towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Our black 
cockade, which is Hanoverian, has been appropri- 
ated in France by nearly every one who keeps a 
carriage, the cockade of national colours being 
reserved for the servants of soldiers and dignitaries. 
Of crowns, those ‘ polished perturbations’ of kings, 
we may note that the four fleurs-de-lys on the 
crown of England represent our old claims on 
France, and the four Maltese crosses symbolise our 
sovereign’s title of Defender of the Faith. The 
iron crown of Lombardy, now preserved at Vie 
was so called from an iron ring made out of a nai 
of the true cross, which was placed inside the crown 
as asupport. The pope’s triple crown, the mean- 
ing of which has been variously explained, repre- 
sents the material power of the pontiff, as the 
mitre is the emblem of his spiritual sovereignty. 
The Vatican treasury boasts of seven or eight of 
these tiaras, one of by the of 
Spain in 1855, weighs only three pounds, and cost 

Savoy has a motto consisting of the letters 
F.E.R.T., which nobody can interpret ; Austria’s 
motto is A.E.L0.U., signifying, in Latin, that she 
rules over the universe ; ‘ Mit Gott fiir Konig und 
Vaterland’ is Prussian. Neither France nor Eng- 
land has a national motto, our own ‘ Dieu et mon 
Droit’ belonging merely to the royal arms. On 
the other hand, our war-cry of St George for Eng- 
land, and the Spanish Santiago, are purely uation, 
while most of the other cries reputed national were 
peculiar to a chieftain or a party. National airs 
properly so called seem to be scant in number, 
and very modern ; our own hymn, eens by 
Dr Carey, and first sung in 1740, being the oldest. 
Russia has a national hymn, but not France, such 
airs as the Marseillaise and Partant pour la Syrie 
being republican and warlike, but not rational. 
Nor can any of the patriotic chants of Germany 
claim to be national in the sense of being officially 


For some interesting gossip about ambassadors 
and aliens, we must refer the reader to Mr Mar- 
shall’s book. In his last chapter, on Glory—the 
vanity of vanities—we are rightly reminded that 
more than half of the accepted glories of the world 
have — from civil sources ; that the progress of 
sciences, and arts, and letters, has raised up a larger 
mass of spotless fame than all which the world 
has known from the power of the sword ; and that, 
dazzled by the splendour of its array, we scarcely 
realise the moral blank which the curse of war 
creates, the suppression of all right and conscience 
which accompanies it. This is the glory which, 
like the circle in the water, by broad spreading 


———- to nought, in quest of which man plays 
such fantastic tricks, as ‘make the angels weep.’ If 
glory attained by the exercise of virtue be a vanity, 
surely the glory of war is ‘the wickedness of folly, 
even of foolishness and madness. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THE Autobiography of Sir John Rennie, just pub- 
lished, is a book well worth reading. It records 
the labours, opinions, and observations of one who, 
as civil engineer, stood in the first rank of his 
profession; in whom were combined with an 
ardent temperament, power of endurance, fertility 
of resource, and keen insight into men and things. 
He never lost hope even under the most adverse 
circumstances, and had a capacity for work which 
seems incredible. In some respects the book may 
be regarded as a history of civil engineering from 
the commencement of the present century, for 
failures are noted as well as successes ; its descrip- 
tions of engineering works contain particulars and 
suggestions which may be read with profit ; young 
men entering the profession may study with advan- 
tage the scheme of education which Sir John has 
drawn up in their behalf. Many of the descrip- 
tions are such as would interest an unprofessional 
reader, especially as they are relieved by inter- 
esting passages of travel and adventure. 

Within the past few years we have known, here 
in the British Islands, what is meant by drought ; 
and warnings against waste of water have been 
published. On this point Sir John Rennie remarks : 
‘We shall continue to suffer from these droughts 
until men come to understand that only a certain 
and known quantity of water falls upon the earth, 
and that at certain periods ; and that it is neces- 
sary to store the surplus waters to supply the 
deficiency of the dry season.’ The present has 
been a wet year: let us hope that the abundant 
rainfall has not been allowed to run away to 
waste, 

Birmingham is about to realise in part the city 
of health, of which a rather fascinating sketch was 
given by Dr Richardson at the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress. In that busy town there 
are foul and squalid quarters, as in other of our 
large towns, and these are to be destroyed, to make 
room for new and broad streets, with dwelling- 
houses and other buildings in which the working 
population will have opportunity to live with 
comfort and decency, hitherto unattainable. The 
clearance will extend over forty-three acres, and 
by means of good streets the rebuilt district will 
be brought into easy communication with the 
best parts of the town, All the new buildings 
are to be so placed as to command light and 
air on at least two sides; and each house will 
have a water-supply and a separate retreat. 
Should this experiment succeed, and it can 
hardly fail, Birmingham intends to purify all 
its foul districts in a similar way. Meanwhile, 
the Town Council have bought the waterworks ; 
the inhabitants will thus be independent of a 
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company, and will have the control of the water 
supply. The example, which, by the by, was 
previously shewn by the city of #dinburgh, is a 
good one for other towns to follow. 

In the discussion on Fermentation which took 
place last year in Paris, Mons. Dumas, Secretary 
of the Académie des Sciences, pointed out the 
remarkable effect of borax on fermentation, and 
suggested that a study of the phenomenon would 
lead to highly important consequences. Professor 
Schnetzler has taken up the subject, and in the 
Bulletin of the Vaudoise Society of Natural goers | 
at Lausanne, has published a few results whic 
are well worthy of attention. Spores and vegetable 
cells plunged into a solution of borax, go through 
certain strange movements, and are then killed. 
Cells in movement in a living 9 are at once 
arrested in their action. The Oidium Tuckeri— 
the fungus from which vines have so tly suf- 
fered—dies in a solution of borax. Perhaps a con- 
centrated solution would be useful in extirpating 
' isonous fungi from places where they grow. 

otifera and other small creatures, and the spawn 
of frogs, are speedily killed by introducing a small 
quantity of borax into the water in which they 
had been living. 

These observations, says Professor Schnetzler, 
‘demonstrate that borax puts an end to the prop- 
erties by which the life of vegetable and animal 
protoplasm is manifested. If fermentation is a 
chemical phenomenon brought about by the life 
; of the leaven, then borax would necessarily act 
against fermentation.’ 

A further series of experiments followed. Grapes 
in a solution of borax were put into a bottle, and 
closely corked. There was no sign of fermentation 
after long keeping; but the grapes, though well 
preserved, were not eatable. Thirty centimetres 
of milk, with one gramme of borax, were bottled 
for some months, and did not turn sour ; retained, 
in fact, the scent of new milk. One pound of beef 
was shut up (not hermetically) in a tin box in 
concentrated solution of borax. The liquid became 
red, then brown, and gave out a disagreeable scent, 
but the meat did not putrefy. The meat was taken 
out, and washed. It had a peculiar odour, but not 
that of putrefaction. It was kept more than a year, 
and through the heat of two summers (the liquid 
having been renewed three times), and turned 
yellowish in colour; but still no putrefaction 
appeared, The meat, we are told, was as soft and 
tender as fresh meat, and kept well when out of 
the liquid. 

The experiments were carried on in different 
ways, with a view to bring out all the phenom- 
ena, and arrive at trustworthy results. fessor 
Schnetzler thinks that the peculiar odour of meat 
which has been kept some time in a solution of 
borax proceeds from the decomposition of matters 
( produced by metamorphosis of the substances 
which compose the muscular fibre. And without 
seeking to attach too much importance to the 
experiments, he considers that they indicate a wa 
for the preservation of meat, of fruits, of anatomi- 
cal preparations, whether animal or vegetable. 
Hitherto, alcohol has been made use of for that 
purpose, but henceforth a solution of borax may 
take its place. And, further, it would be interest- 
ing if, in some hospital, the effect of the solution 
on certain wounds were made a subject of experi- 


The natural gas which, in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, rises from the earth in prodigious 
quantities, has been used as fuel in the vr a of 
furnaces and puddling of iron, with very satisfac- 
tory results. An attempt is now to be made to 
render it available at a long distance ; and the 
a ar of ironworks in Pittsburgh have planned 
to lay down a six-inch iron pipe, seventeen miles 
long, from the source of the gas in Butler County 
to their works in the city. us the fuel will of 
itself flow to the fire. 

Mr Tichborne, F.C.S., has thought it worth 
while to examine the printing-inks of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with a view to discover 
the kind best suited for printing books or works of 
art which are to be long preserved. The ink at 
present in use, he says, consists of carbon in a fine 
state of division, ground up with a mixture of oils, 
soaps, and a substance called printer’s varnish 
which in all good printing-ink is linseed-oil 
specially prepared. It is by means of this oil, 
when properly prepared, that the ink or pigment 
adheres firmly to the paper. Mr Tichborne has 
examined specimens printed in different parts of 
Europe, and finds ‘that the older printing-inks are 
more easily saponified and washed off by alkalies, 
than those of the last century, In their general 
character, he remarks, ‘they agree; as carbon 
seems to have been the basis of printing-ink from 
the time of Johann Faust, and for this reason 

rinted matter will bear the action of acid oxi- 

isers, or bleachers, with impunity ; but many, if 
not all the printing-inks of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are more or less sensitive to the 
action of alkalies. Some are so extremely sensitive, 
that on introducing them to a weak solution of 
ammonia, the characters instantly float off the sur- 
face of the paper, although they may have previ- 
ously withstood the action of a powerful acid 
bleaching bath. The only explanation I can offer 
is, that the oils used as vehicles were not formerly 
submitted to the boiling process which, in the 
modern inks, has thoroughly resinified them.’ 

In the New York Medical Journal for October 
last, an interesting account is given of successful 
removal of a tumour by means of ‘ galvano-punc- 
ture.” A glandular swelling of the size of a hen’s 
egg, and a cystic tumour of smaller size, had 
formed just below the jaw of a young man. The 

ractitioner ‘ considered the case an excellent one 
or electrolysis,’ but first tried the direct galvanic 
current, which, after a number of applications, soft- 
ened the glandular tumour, Galvano-puncture was 
then adopted : two fine sewing-needles were passed 
into each tumour, and were connected with the 
sitive and negative electrodes of a thirty-two cell 
Seaton. As soon as the connection was complete, 
‘hydrogen gas rushed in a torrent of foam from 
the negative needles, the cystic tumour vanished 
instantaneously, and the other grew rapidly less ; 
in two minutes it commenced to blacken, and the 
needles were removed.’ After some further treat- 
ment, the whole mass came away, and left a large 
clean wound, which healed up without contraction 
or emcee. and without pain or inconvenience 
to the patient. 

Remarking on this case, Dr Cohen, the practi- 
tioner above referred to, remarks: ‘The operation 
was begun and finished in two minutes and a 
quarter, without the loss of one drop of blood (the 
puncturing of the skin excepted), and the action of 
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the current being, to all intents and purposes, a 
subcutaneous dissection. The advantages gained 
are, therefore, rapidity, safety, entire freedom from 
hemorrhage, protection from the air; while the 
immediate effect of the operation is to convert the 
tumour into a slough, which, with the assistance of 
a poultice, is thrown off in a few hours or days.’ 
To these we may add another advantage, namely, 
the avoidance of ugly scars, It is thought by 
competent surgeons that this same remedy may be 
applicable for the cure or mitigation of cancer. 

There are few persons who do not know what 
is meant by noises in the ears ; sometimes they 
are twittering noises, sometimes chirping, some- 
times ringing, sometimes os ma he cause or 
occasion of these noises has been, during hundreds 
of years, a question which has never yet been 
answered, except in the suggestion that it origi- 
nates in some form of disease. Such being the 
case, Dr Theobald, of the Baltimore Eye and Ear 
Dispensary, comes forward with his explanation 
of the cause of tinnitus aurium, which is the 
medical term for noise in the ears. He does not 
consider, as some do, that the noise originates in 
the brain, but rather in the external ear. ‘I 
think, he says, ‘we may safely conclude that 
tinnitus is invariably the expression of an excita- 
tion of the terminal or percipient elements of the 
auditory nerve. The doctor then proceeds to 
shew that the excitation in almost all cases, 
‘whether associated with aural affections, cere- 
bral diseases, or constitutional disorders, is to be 
attributed to the existence of vibrations excited in 
the walls of the blood-vessels of the labyrinth by 
the friction attending the circulation of the blood.’ 
Examples are given in support of this opinion. 
Small things produce great effects within the 
passage of the ear: the quick moving wings of a 
tiny insect there make a noise that sounds like 
thunder. So the friction of the blood in the small 
vessels produces the disturbance known as noises 
in the ears. Readers who desire to see the whole 
of the doctor’s argument will find it in a pamphlet 
reprinted from the Transactions of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, U. 8. 

A recent number of the Journal of the United 
Service Institution contains instructive papers, 
with maps, of the military geography at high- 
ways of Central Asia, which may be read with 
advantage by any one interested in the subject. 
There is also a paper on the Scientific Study of 
Naval History, by Mr Laughton of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, full of matter for serious con- 
sideration. It is there shewn how it was that we 
won the so-called ‘sovereignty of the sea’ in days 
when the whole shipping of the country was the 
British navy. Then arose the necessity for stra- 
tegical and tactical skill ; and the nations who had 
not advanced therein became demoralised. But as 
Mr Laughton remarks, this is changed. ‘In a 
new war we shall have to contend against ships 
well built, men carefully organised and trained, 
officers educated to the utmost extent of modern 
science, practical as well as theoretical ;’ and to 
meet these altered circumstances, we must have 
‘not the mere rehearsal of gallant deeds and hair- 
breadth escapes, but the close, exact, and scientific 
study of the history of organisation and discipline, 
of defeats as well as of victories, of failures as well 
as of successes.’ If the Royal Naval College trains 
its students in the way here indicated, the officer of 


the future will not be insufficiently educated, and 
our ironclads will not be allowed to sink to the 
bottom by accident. 

A communication made by Mr E. Cortambert to 
the Société de Géographie at Paris, takes up a 
branch of Mr Francis Galton’s comprehensive 
subject— Heredity, for it treats of the Densité 
des Forces Intellectuelles des Diverses Parties de la 
France—or Geographical Distribution of celebrated 
persons. Mr Cortambert published a few results 
of his inquiry twenty years ago ; he has now more 
facts to help him in his research of the ‘ mysteri- 
ous link which exists between the intellectual 
faculties of man and the soil, temperature, and all 
other physical and ethnographical influences’ An 
illustrative map, properly coloured to shew the 
facts, was exhibited at the meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Congress in Paris last summer. 

In this map the North, and particularly the 
valley of the sina, shews the greatest wealth of 
intellect, which may be accounted for by the con- 
vergence of the population towards Paris. Nor- 
mandy shews well, and contrasts remarkably with 
its neighbour Eure, as also with the Pas de Calais, 
which 2 to be deficient in brain. The prov- 
inces of Champagne and Burgundy have been 
fruitful of great men, particularly the Cote d’Or 
district ; and in the same category may be placed 
the South properly so called. 

The departments of the second rank are Vau- 
cluse, du Var, du Gard, Basses Pyrénées, and Lot- 
et-Garonne ; and those which shew palest on the 
map are, the Lozére, Pyrénées Orientales, Hautes 
Pyrénées, and Tarn-et-Garonne. The western part 
of France is also generally pale, with here and 
there a noteworthy exception, as at St Malo—and 
Brittany, so celebrated and self-asserting, is not 
equal in intellect to regions of the same extent in 
the North, South, or East. ‘It seems,’ says Mr 
Cortambert, ‘that the Celtic blood, which, in those 
western extremities of the country has been pre- 
served more intact than elsewhere, is less favour- 
able to intellectual fecundity than the mixture of 
races found in the valleys of the Seine, the Scheldt, 
the Meuse, the Rhine, the Saone, the Rhone, and 
the Garonne.’ 

Going into particulars, Mr Cortambert shews 
that the North is not only most fruitful in savants 
—men of science, painters, warriors, chroniclers (of 
whom we have a type in Froissart), but also of 
poets. ‘Yes!’ he says, ‘the langue d’oui, the country 
of the Trouvéres, has by far surpassed its rival 
the country of the Troubadours. In Burgundy, 
Franche Comté, and the Lyonnais, he finds a 
genius for natural and medical sciences. In the 
East, eloquence prevails, but still more in the 
South; and the South by its ardour dominates at 
times the more powerful North. The West pro- 
duces brave seamen and renowned travellers. 

With a view to personify the several regions, 
Mr Cortambert assigns Voltaire to the North, 
Buffon to the East, Guizot to the South, Chateau- 
briand to the West, and Descartes to the Centre. 
He confines his illustrations to individuals no » 
longer living; but he intends to continue his 
investigation, and to extend it to other countries of 
Europe. The result cannot fail to be interesting. 
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